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SOCIAL PROGRESS AND THE POLISH UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT 


The Polish democratic underground movement 
is thoroughly progressive. The slogan of national 
liberation is closely linked with demands for social 
reform. “The chief aim of the struggle of the Polish 
I working masses,” states the declaration of principles 
I of the Polish underground movement, the “Manifesto 
I of Freedom”, “is the reconstruction of the full polit- 
I ical freedom and independence of Poland, and the 
I basing of her existence on the principles of demo- 
I c^acy and social justice.” 

| The ideology of the Polish underground move- 
ment is a direct consequence of the conditions of 
Polish life at the outbreak of the war in September, 
1939. The Polish farmers, who constituted the ma- 
jority of the Polish population, lived in hopeless 
misery. Vast feudal estates existed side by side with 
petty farms, while millions of “surplus” farm hands 
and landless peasants paralleled urban unemployment. 
The white collar and manual workers in the cities 
lived under somewhat better conditions, but they, 
too, faced the constant threat of unemployment and 
felt its effects in lowered wages. In the face of wide- 
spread suffering, the economic policy of the govern- 
ment was shockingly indifferent to social problems 
and the plight of the working masses. That is why 
one of the most popular of the Polish underground 
f booklets, “The Tribune of Peoples” has declared that 
| the new, post-war Poland “must begin her reorgan- 
: ization with social reforms.” “It will take some time 
| before we can rebuild our country on the basis of 
I our ideals. . . But even while fighting for Poland’s 
1 independence, we must never lose sight of what 

| we stand for.” 

\ • 

This attitude is shared by the entire democratic 
underground movement in Poland. As early as the 
fall of 1939, immediately after the German occupa- 
tion, a detailed political and social program was 
published by the movement. It was later incorp- 

( orated in the “Manifesto of Freedom,” which is de- 
votd chiefly to social problems. The “Manifesto” 
states unequivocally that “The political constitution 
and the social and economic structure of Poland must 
once and for ever preclude the possibility of priv- 
ileged social groups which strive to seize political 
power and economic supremacy.” 

1 JAN K. PORTNEY DIES I 


Jan K. Portney, prominent Jewish labor leader 
of Poland, died in New York on September 27, at 
the age of seventy. Born in Vilna, he became one 
of the pioneers of the General Jewish Workers’ Union 
“Bund”, a political movement widely active among 
the Jewish workers in Poland, Lithuania, and Russia. 
Portney was several times imprisoned by the Tzarist 
regime, and, again, by the Germans in 1917 when 
the latter occupied the Russian parts of Poland. 
After the establishment of Polish independence Port- 


The authors of the “Manifesto of Freedom” are 
equally aware of the importance of the agrarian 
problem in Poland, and of the necessity to liquidate 
the remnants of Feudalism: “The influence of... 
landlord groups on the fate of Poland must be re- 
moved through the abolition of large landed estates 
by means of carrying out thorough and immediate 
agrarian reforms” and through “support of small- 
scale agriculture.” They know, too, that only tho- 
roughgoing social reform can solve Poland’s social 
problems, and, therefore, propose the “socialization 
or subjection to strict social control of the credit sys- 
tem and of large-scale industrial establishments, and 
abolition of monopolistic organizations such as car- 
tels, syndicates, etc.,” as well as “support of the 
co-operative movement” and “protection of small 
business men and their individual enterprise.” 

Along with its economic goals, the underground 
movement stands for educational and cultural pro- 
gress. Equality of opportunity is the basis of demo- 
cracy, and that can be achieved only through the 
abolition of educational privilege. Therefore, “uni- 
versal and free education must be provided for all 
citizens.” 

Although based on the problems and needs of 
Polish life, the social program of the Polish under- 
ground movement corresponds with the social trends 
of other countries. There is a close similarity be- 
tween the British Labor Party’s demand for “social 
security” and the “Manifesto of Freedom,” which 
proposes that “All citizens of the New Poland must 
be guaranteed the right to work, the protection of 
labor and health,” and “expanded social insurance,” 
particularly unemployment and old-age insurance. 

This program of social and economic reform ex- 
presses the thoroughly democratic character of the 
Polish underground movement and its progressive 
approach to political and national problems. The 
movement fully recognizes that genuine democracy 
cannot be limited to political democracy, but must 
extend into economic and social life. The experiences 
of Europe “between the two world wars” are re- 
flected in the program. Inability to solve economic 
and social problems undermined democracy in the 
twenties and thirties and opened the door to Fascism. 

ney became chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the General Jewish Workers’ Union of Poland, 
and threw himself wholeheartedly into activity in 
the Jewish and Polish labor movements. 

Deeply devoted to the cause of social progress and 
the emancipation of the Jewish masses, Portney was 
one of the most loved and respected labor leaders 
in Poland. After the collapse of Poland he found 
refuge in the United States, and was chairman of 
the Genral Jewish Workers’ Union Delegation 
Abroad. His funeral was turned into a great demon- 
stration for democracy and freedom by the many 
Americans, Jews, and Poles who came to honor 
the departed. 



